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/ INTRODUCTION 



One of the/ moat difficult tasks of any aHmlnistratorj 
whether In educat^lon, busineae,^ p some other functlorij iS to 
dat0roin# the affect ivenesa oi* personnel. In handling this 
problem, administrators generally use a ayatem of formal 
^avaluations^!/ The prdblema in deterinlnirtg employee effective- 
neaa" in busineaa have been docmnented by the Conference 
Board p a buainaaa research group. Two major problema oited 
by the Conferetice Board Involved Inaccurate appraiaaia of 
employee performance, and lack of time adminlatrators apend 
in making evaluationa.^ ' * \^ 

Tbe problema Ijivolved in determining teacher effec- 
tiveneaa are alao well-dociimented and are almilar. Lack of 
^ime apent by evaluators, lack of communication between . 
teachers and eValuatorSpi^and disagreement over forma and pi^Of- 

oedures" used in evaluations are but a few of the problems 

■ ■ ' . ■ - ' 

that plague teacher evaluations. Biddle and Ellena aummed it 

up well when they wrote! 

With all this reaearch activity, results- have been 
modest and often contradictory. Few if any facts are now 
deemed established about teacher^ effectiveness and many 
forjMl findings have b#en repudiated. ^ It is not an^ 



^'^sobiatQd Pre50 dispatch^ Chicago Tribune , Novem'?^ 
ber 17, 1977,/ p. 10, co&. l-2w * * 
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exaggeration to say that we do not .today know how to 
.^#leQt, train for, encourage, or evkluate teacher effec-*= 
tlvahass.^ ' ^ "'^ 

Perhaga t^mluations can hjQ improved arid made mora 
aoouratff if levaXiiatpra knqw what teaohsrf t^ink of thalr 
ayaiuati^ns, . If tiaohars disagree with all or part of their ; 
evaluations, there is a good chance that very little. benefit 
will come of them. ^ 

' STI^EJffiNT ^OF THE PROBLEM ^ ■ ' 

TJit major objective of t£ls study was to assess aeo- 
ondary-sdhool teacher attitudes toward their evaluations. To 
achiave tiiis objective^ teacher opinion was sought^ by means 
of a questionnaire daliling with areaa such as the , main pur-i 
posa of evaluationa, thlTaccupacy of evaluationa, changes Y^v 
made by teachers after their eii^iUationa, and whether evalua^ 
tlOTS Were used to teachers^ disadvantage.* It was hypothi- v 
sized^hat the respqnses to these questions would reveal ^ 
teacher att^udes toward, their evaluations. 

A s^oondary objective of this study waa to detarmlne^ 



the types of evaluation forms and procedures used Ijn evalua- 
t ions throughout Northeast Nebraska. Anbther secondary 
objective was to aas^s the ch^ges teachers say they would ^ 
like to have mada^in evaluation procedures used- in their- 
sdhools./ - 



I 



^iruce J. Biddle and William J. 'lllena (eds.), Con *.^ 
te^porarv Research on Teacher..Effectivenea3 (New York* HoTt, 
Ri^ehart and Winston, Inc.,, 1964/, p. vir% 

■ ■ ' * . < . . . " = 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUi 

The idea for this study originated^ 
told the author that her evaluatloh was ^eing used to intim- 
idate her. Because the purpose of evaluations isito. atinu- 
late the improvement of instrQctlon,^ the study was designed 
to dlacover if other teachera had a Siniiar reaction, A 
review of , the relatad liiSe^rature disclosed cpmparatlvely lllNf 
tie ^raseareh dealing with ttaah^r aaaeaament of their evalu- 
ations. Aa a result, a survey aonearnlng teacher assessment 
of their evaluatldna was aade of sixty-three Jmilor-ganlor 
high-SQhool teachers in Northeast ^Nebraska.^ . ^ 



^ A complete explanatlbn of the matrhodology is con- 
tainad in Chapter 3* . . ; 
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'i^ Chapter 2 • ' ^ 

: '^SURVEY .:OF\JelATED LITERAT^^ . ^ : 

The process of evaluation has probably been debated 

by eduqators with mo^e inteni(lty and deepei^ eonaern than ^y 
ol^her' asptdt of aubjtot of thi^^ahap^ ^ - 

^nQluae% triree j^asea of ayalUationi (l) aritldisms of pilst^ 

evaluation prooedure a ^ (2) the ralkti^nship b^ween avalua- - 
tioii and jjuper^ te^ehj^rf • reaotfon to super- 

vision* - . - ■ ^: 4 . '\ - i :^ 



SRjTlWpS^ OF PAST EVALUATipNA PRodfcurtlS 



One ma Jon a r it ie ism of past eyal^ation proea dure has - 
been that teaofters ^nd supervisors do hot always agree a r to 
what oonstitutts effpotlve taaohing* In addition, these 

groups do not always agree as to what instrument should be — 

■ ■ " ■■ ■■ ^ . ■ . . ^. ^ ^ ^-'^ ^ ^ ' ■ - ^ ' ^ - 

A used to measure teaoher effeetlveness. A study of selected 

teachers at Southeni Illinois Unlversltyj Garbondale, Illl- 

■ ' nois, oohcluded that posslBly neither the. taaahtr nor the ^ 

supervisor is capable of correctly evaluating teacher effeQ-' 

y ^ 1 ^ ' ■ ^ . - ■ ■ ' 

tlveness* , * , 

^ As a result of this controversy betwefn supervisors 



1 - 

David T. McAfee, "Evaluation of the, Teacherl Do 

Teachers and Supervifiors Agreef High School Journal , 5^*339, 

" 1975- . 



* . - ■■' 



I . . , and teaehers, miny different trpes of e'valuation fornig and 

• ■ . pi-opedurea Hay© been dfe vised. The folldwlnf . is a aummary of 
. • evaluation practices used in, the last fifty years, . • 
'Aecording* to James Buek and Jaraea Parsely, prlop to 
, ■ : ^ ahd^durini the 1930s fflbat educatpra agreed tha.^ 
. ' . evaluate -^he effectiveness wf tQ^chers waa to dbLserve them 

J . 1. Jfee^^hint^^^ In order to tfssist e valuators - 

~ measuring the proficiency of teachers, education^^^^^^ 

• ereated mating scales to determine the teachers' s^l^^ 
' tions, instructional skills, personal characterlstlcf , and 
pro^pssional , qualifications, 2 ' However^; in atu 
t^^nS/^^^ed.on a rating scal^ as a major determinant of teach- 
' Ing effectiveness, researchers found the crlterda used were 
often arbitrary and vague. In*1945^ Reavls and Cooper anal- 
. yzed Specific items In rating forms. In their subsequent 
report they noted certain weaknesses in rating scales com- 
mdnly used in school 'systemsi a asWe^of definition of ^^i^^ 
ambiguous "terms, and "items that linked two Independent ele- 
ments for a slngl#Judfement," ^ this basis the authors con- 
eluded, "i^tlnpr appear to be invalid, then, as comprehensive 
oeaaures of either general or specific 
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James J. Buck and James F. Parsely, Jr., The Way We 



■See Its A Survey of Tekbher Evaluation Policies and~Practlcea 
Operant ^n.the state off Washington ' U.^.^ kduear.-lnnfll t^^amir.-- 
■^#s Inf ormatlon • Cefttew, miQ Ddcument ED 084-223, March, 1973.. 

, 3w. C; Reavls and D, H, Cooper ii Evaluation of 'Teacher 
Merit In City School Svatems . Supplementary Edluoatlonal Mon- 
ogri^hs, No,„ 59 ( Chicago r University of Chicago Press, 1945 ) , 
clteal. by Haiel Davis, "Evolution of Current Practices In 



" In the same vein/ A. * Hellfritsseh coheluded? wTaachaf rat- 
ing aaales m - • . have little in dommon with of*^ the ' % 
taaoher abilitiaa n4asur,ed. Including the ability of the 

' ■ " ' ' ' ' L ' - ' » 

^teaeher to promota pupil gro^fthp^ In 1954, Harold' M* Ander- 

son seemed to ooncur with the findings of Heavis and Cooper 

Varid of Hellfritzsahs ^ * 

gener^ np-adequate ^asii for-vaiidation^^ of teich- 
ars eScist a at present. There is apparently no general 
^\ agraement aa to what is good teaching, and even if there 
weris', prdaent day measures lack the reliability neces- 
sary for valid erit aria. ^ 

\ With the revival of interest in merit pay proposals 

in the 1940a/ It became increasingly Important to Measure the 

"effective teacher." In a number of .statas, programs were 

Initiated in which supervisors would evaluate teaahers on* 

factors ©thrfr th^n digret' 5Lnd experience* The progriims for 

the moat papt faiied. As of 1967, in only Aur of the eight 

Btat^a aurveyed"Georgia, South Cardllnaj Tennessee, and Utah 

—were programs still 'in existence,^ • 



'Evaluating Teacher Competenoe . " QoatgBporary Egs^^ on " 
Teacher Effectiveness, e^ • Bruce J ■ BlSd le - and Win.iam J • 
Ellena (New Torki Holt; -Rineliart and Winston, Inc., 1964)*, 

pp. 53-54.. ■ / , r , ^; •: 

^A. G. Hellfrltzsch, "A Factor Analysis" of 'Teacher 
Abilities," Journal of Expgrlmental Education . 14;l84, Decem- 
ber, 1945. ' : . " 

^Harold Milton Anderson, "A Study of Certain Criteria 
of Teaching EffectiTeneas," Jouraal of Experimehtal IdUGatlon 
23169^ September, 1954 # ; - / ^ " 

^Jamea H. McPhail, Teacher Evaluatlon-"A State-^by* 
State ^Analysis > U, S,/, Educatiohal Resources Information Gen- 
tar, BRic Document, ED 014-449, October, 19674 States where 
supervisore attempted to evaluate teachers by ways othtr than 



. 5inother method used to- evaluate teacher effective- 

,ness has been to oorapara a fceaoher cl^raqterit^ ©r \ptrs0li^ 
ality trait with #i specif Ic; Outcome 'variable •'^ Some tsaits * ' 
that wwre consiae^'ed ' in evaiuating taacher effaq^^OTea^ 
were sex, age, aoqio-economic' ^ek^round| academic achieve-" 
ment 9 - marital ^tatue^ intelllgenee,* and voice- quality, in ^ 

' an exhauirtive etu0y ^fl In 195^ Inyolving over 6,000 

f^' • teftchers in 1,700 schools and. 450 school systems, Da^i^^^ 

- %ras unable to find aiiy~^variable that had a sl^iflcant 'corre- 
lation with teacher effectiveness,^ Ryans .further explali^d 
that effective teaching must be correlffted with three sets of . 
conditions: ^ 



degree an 



e 



ence 



del 



\\) Delaware I salary Increases fqr teacfiers with 



_ {2} Florldas Career Inprement Competency ^AwaMs and 

National Teacher Examlnatloh scores. 

■ (3), Georgian Nat idnal Teaser Examination seoreS' for 

sixth- and sfi^enth-year certificatea. ' -r 

/ ^ {4) New York I Mprlt ft*omdtlonal Increment a. ^ ^ 

(5) No^h Carol'inal a series of experimental programs < 

(6) South Carolinai National Teacher Examination* 

^ ^ (7^ Tennisaeei a salai^ differjential^ aupplfement to 

superior teachers*'; 

^ ^ 0 V - • • ■ ' . ^ , ^ i ^ < , ' 

(8) Utah! Twenty dollars for each Distribution Unit 
be applied for salary differentials* ^ 

^Davld G* Ryans^ Characteristics of Teachers; Thtlr 
De geription^ Comparison .and Appraisal*- . A Kesearch StUdy " 
(Menasha^ Wis. s Geojrge B#nta Company, inc* I96QJ ^ p. 370, 
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(1) Ths social or cultural group^ in vjhioh the tekcher' 
. operates, involving social Values w^ch frequently d iff e*r" 
, from person t'o"-person, ' community to community, culture to 
■■ ,-rCulture, and time to tlma. / ; 

^2) The grade level and subject matter 'being taught.' 

> .P '^^"^?ll|Ctual and- personal characteristics of t'he 
,^ pupils taught. ° v • ' • . 

' V- Ii^ the. 1960s new met^^ of estimatin^^-tSacKer effec- 

tiveness became popular. -This method involved observinff - ^ 
interaction between the teacher ;and students in a classroom^ ' 
':ln order to measure this interaction accurately, a, number. of 
indices were created r Flany erf Interaction Procel 
dtire, Mark's Verbstl Reaction Behavior, and Log and Ober'a 
Reciprocal Category System. There are d iff erl-hg opinions in 
t*i® lite rat ui-e concerning how much iriieraction analysis ^ ' 
■Improved in9t>uct ion. Campbell and Barnes reported that 
interaction analysis provided an approach for objective eval- 
uatipn instead of the subjective evaluations used throughout 
the country; They wrote; ' " 

.We can npw give the teacher something definite, both 
in the form of diagnosis and subsequent progriosls to ■ 
utilize m improving his teaching, and perhaps we can 
move away from the hopelessly vague ■ folklore which has 
eome to be known as education. 9 ■ 

, A, less erithusiastle view than that of Campbell and 

Barnes was that of Borah Rosenshinei 

_ It Is possible that the major usefulness of lA 
jlnteraction Analysis will be in identifying extremes 



■ ?IBld., p. JTl. ■■ ' ' ' 

■ ' " . . 9 ■ . _ -■ ' 

^Jamea Reed, Campbell and Cyrus W. Barnes,* "Interac- 
tion, Analysis— A Breakthrough," Phi Delta Kappah . qO'^go: . 
^ June, 1969. ' — — _-_ — •^^—» ■ 
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— ^those teaehers who are most or least ef fective*-and^ 
that th© scattar in the middle will be too large to fit 
^any type of curve.lO . . „ 

■ ' , \ ' ^ . - 

Queatidning older methods of* evaluatlorr, educational 

reaearchfers hava advocated ^giving the teaeher 'a more* active 
'role in the evaluation process. The rationale behind this ' 
approach is that if a teacher has an active role in the eval- 
uation prdcess, he^ will be more kpt to consider using aug- 
geated changes in his instruction. One aystem based on %hW 
. teacher self-eyaluatlon concept ,was launched by E. Wayn6 ^ 
Robeson, Using his .own Teacher Self Appraisal Obaervation ' 
System in California and Arizona schools. Dr. Robeson saw; 

(1) an increased awareness of different instruc- 
tional patterns* 

(2) an improvement of teacher morale 4nd attitude. 

(3) improved instruction* 

, (4) increased student achievement* , 
- * - , " 

A recent innovation in the evaluation of teacher 

effectiveness is micros-teaching. In this system a conven- 
tional lesson is scaled down in three waysi it lasts only 
five or ten minutes| It is presented to d "class** of ^ ive ^ ^ 
volunteera in place of the regular puplls| and it is deslpied 
for the teacker to exhibit just one specific skill, which is 
the subject of the evaluation. The lesson is recorded on 



^^Borah Rosenshine, "Interaction Analysis. A Tardy 
CoJiment," Phi Delta >Kappan , 51^446, April, 1970. 

^^E* Wayne Robeson, "Teacher Self Appraisals A Way 
to Improve Instruction^" Journal of. Teacher Education .. 22* 
471, Winter, 1971. " / < , ' 



. ■ • '. ' ■ 10 

. video-tape ,-%nd while, the teacher listens to himself, he 
receives criticism- from speclally--tralned aupervisoi*s. . Then 
he repaat¥^he lesson to a new group of volunteers,. In an 
attempt to improve on his first presentation* From thi; 
video-tape of the second presentation the teacher can deter^ 
mine whether he ha^^mproved* 

Opponents of the micro-teachihg methoa of evaluation 
have asserted that ^ teacher does riot .use the same techniques 

" 4 ft . • 

with a class of volunteer "pupils" as he does with a regular 
claps. Also^ because the teaching ;is conducted in an art i- 
fieial milieu, the results may be invalid, - . , 

Another method used to evaluate -teachers involves 
aocountability techniques* The concern over accountability 
became so widespread that b^ 19^74 forty state legislatures^ ^ 
had enacted or attempted to enact evaluation programs based 
on accountability techniques* Have teachers .accepted account- 
ability in evaluation? In assessing the Michigan accountabil- 
ity system, E* E* Hause, Wendell Rivers, and D* L* Stuffle- . 
beam submitted that one of the most censurable aspects of the 
Michigan system was the use of test scores as ;the major cri- 
teria Sot determining teacher effectiveness.^^ - ' . 



12 ' 6 

N. L. Gage, "An Analytical Approach to Research on 

Instructional Methods," Phi Delta Kappan . 49t602, June, 1968.^ 
-^Buck and Parsely, loc* cit. , 

l%rne'at Hause, Wendell Rivers, and Daniel L* Stuffle*^^ 
beam, "An Assessment of the Michigan Acdountabllity System," 
Phi Delta Kappan V 55i667, Jimi, 1974. 
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In discusaing the total Michigan accountability . ' 
effo^ the authors deacribea it as /'a g^an^ •snowball foll= 
ing down a hMl.": .While, admitting the accountability model 
had a number of good features, they fmmd it nunfol-tunately 
^ was not .thoroughly thought through, and it has/gathered 

roomentum somswhat lacking in thoughtful contror."^? • 
• , In discussing the accountability procedures used at" 

the Mt. Diablo school district in California, Christopher r 
' Cory reported thdt the ^results had been "sonewhat . If ss than 
baffo" pig.-- Cory »s major criticisms of .the :aceountabil- 
ity program we^ej {1) there was too much paperwrork>lnyolved 
(2) it encburaged narrow teachi^ and {3) the ffieasuring ^ 
devices were not adapted to all the different problems the 
teachers confront. Cory concluded that the "dead hand" of. V 

accountability ^can only increase both paperwork and para- 
noia. 

Using accountability in yetermining teacher effec- 
tiveness seems to f^l in the same category as merit pay-- 
although it looks appealing' in theory it is extremely diffi- 
cult to put into practice. In a recent survey of 300 teach- 
ers and student teachers in a four-state area, 79 percent of 
the teachers generally supported the idea of acqpuntability- 



^5ibid',, p. 669. 



l.^^^r.^r.^^^f''^^^^'^^ of Accountability 

^rging; The Magazine for Creative Teaching . 2124^ March, ' 



id., pp. 24, 25, 26^ 23. 



however, 'Gff that group, 55 percent had' some .reser^vations. 

The resaarehers- interpreted thfese reservations as evidence' 

that whereas most teachers , were not ,opposed to some type of 

ftd^poyhtabllity in a hypothetical sense, they felt it would 

\ . ■ •' 
not , work in pFactlce# ^ 

In disdlasslng accountability, Allan Ornstain stated 

that before the accountability movement proceeds any farther 

the following questions must be ans^^redl (1) Where does 

teacher accbuntability begin and end? (2) Wio determines who 

^ will be held accountable for what ^d to whom? (3) ,How are 

- i . ' - ' . J ■ TO 'J' ^ \ ' 

the results going to be meaBured? . Dr.; Ornstein^a reaction 
to and s^e^pticism about.,^accountabillty are added indlqations 
that even today numerous people qu&stion its value* \ 

' €HE. RELATIONSHIP BETWIEW EVALUATION > 

/ AND suraRVisiqrr \ ' J / 

^' The term "supervision"; has many connotations. Aeodrd 

ing/to the Merriara-Webater dictionary / supervision is "the 

: ■ J ' 20^ 

"^^act^ process, or pecupatipn of supervising." To the edu- 
catb^ the deflnitign of supervlsiori la pro'bably hot as 

^ . ' w ' ' ' ■ ; ' ' 

Important-as the purpose, that is, to improve instruction. 



^^tthomas L. Good and othersj "How Teachers View 
Aceountabillty," Phi Dela Kappan . 502367-363, January, 1975. 

^^kXIm C. Ornstein, "The Politics of Accountabil- 
ity," Journal 6f Re'search and Develgjment In Education . S; 
74-75 , . November, 1975-. T 

-^Philip Babpock Gove and others (eds.), Webster * a 
Third New International Diet ionarv o^^ English Lan ^ ua^ 
Unabridged (Springfield, Mass* I 6> & Ci> Merrlam Company^ 
1966 1 • ) , 
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^ Although . techniques of 'aupeWlslon. ha changed in the last 

seventy years the maln^goal has not. .As earl^ 
^ article In A Cyclopedia of Education contaihed the statement 

. _ ;^ "The Chief function Of supervis 
■ ; ' ^practice. - Thirty years later,- in .the Encyclonedi. nf . > 

, Modem Education, supervlaion of instruction wai def Iried asV 
"the variety of means used by administrators^ supervisors, J 
and teachers themselves to improve the* teaching and learning • 
process." ' 

Ift 1959/ H,.. M. Harmes defined supervision as "serv- 
1^ ; , l.Cfs provldecl fop, the improvement of instruction."^^ In 

1975, Kim^li Wiles defined .Inatructional supervision as "an 
organlaational behavior system that interacts with the teach- 
^- \ : Ing behaylor system to improve the q.uallty of education for 
student si "2^ . _ > ' \ " • . 

vAlthougb^ueatidnal researchers , agree th^ the ' 
important goal of supervision is the iraprovemant" of instruc- 
tion, they, have not determined whether this actually happens.* - 



h i ^4 S ^zzallol , "Supervlaion of Teaching " A ' 

Cyclopedia oT Education {1913), V; 468. ^-^"ips, ^ 

' ' 22 ' ■ 

i 2 Leo M, Chamberlain and Freeman R. Butts. "Supervi- 
H^S^^^I I"ff"qt^O"»^ Encyclopedia of Modern %Aui,ktA Ar^ V 
7I1 * ^ York; Philosophical L ib ra ry Ine^.L 1943 ) ^ 



23 . 

... „ ?• M. Harmes, "Improving Teaching through Supervi-. 
slon; How Is It V/orktng?" Educational A dministration ^nn • 
Supervision . 59-169^ -May^ 1919, — — — 

24.-- ■ -' - ' ' 

a +."4= ■ G ^X^b and John T. Lovell, Supervision for 

llTbY pf vlif ^^"Slew|Qd Cliffs, E. J. r Pr entice-Hall, In o;, 
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In ■1964 . the Research Division of National Education A'sso- 

*^ ■ r ■ \ ^ ' 

• elation conipleted a survey of administrative practices in 

the^area of evaluat4on arid the reaction, of teacher's/ princi- 
pals, and superintendei^t's to these practices. To the ques-- 
tlon, "What desirable outcomea |rom the projrsm of teacher^ ' 
evaluation have you observed In yoUr school system?' Add 
other comments if you wish," the outcome meniioned most fre- 
quentljr by superintendents, principals,' and teachers was t^at 
the program "stimulates staff to (improve instruction. "^^ 
Whereas thi^ seems 't© concur with what educational research- 
ers previously have found, a closer look" at the data is' in 
order. In no groug/participating in the survey did over 42 
percent of "t he su^rlntendenta, 52 percent of the pVincipals, 
or 25 pereent of the teaehers makihg written comments, ^ 
res|dnd that evaliiations impr^oveti Instruction. 
^ . ' In eKaminlng these percentages It is important to 
note that administrators reWrted mwe improvements than^^ ^ 
tBacheM did". In fact^ 26 Jercant of all teaehers who wrote' 
ebmments stated they "^ad observed no deairable putodraes from' 
the school system's teacher evaluation pro^ram*"^ 

OixB of th% teachers' major criticisms concerning ^ 
their ^alua^ions ^gs that^ administrators were too busy with 



25 ^ 

^National Education Aasoclation—Re^arch Division^ 
Evaluation of ' Cl^sroom Teachers (V/ashlngton, D.C. i %tional 
ifiducatipn Association, 1964 J, p. 64 . ..^ ^ 

^ ^^Ihid., pp. 83, 90, 101. \ ^ \ 
^^Ibid^/ 6S. ' ' ^ ^ , 



other duties to concfi^^'; effect iveSvi^uafiicns.^^ Teachers, 
were not the only q^ra with this complaint.. In all buf onef. 
Of the^categorifSvof print:ii3als surveyed, over half of the 
^principals suT'^^ed reported their-achedulea did not allow 
enough time;jr6r accurate evaluationa of classrobm teachers, 
..One prin|4;pal commented! "I feel 1 am doing a very poor Jobu 
in the l^ea of teacher evaluation, Otjier djities prevent 
visitations as much as I would de^re."^^ 

In a similar study, ; some Louisiana school supervisors 
'revealed they spent most of their time performing tasks such 
as visiting clasaroom|, doing ^clerical work^ conferring with 
prineipals and^eachers/wor^|n| with lay groups, traveling, 
and participating in conferences. On analysis, nearly half 
of these activities turned out to be unrelated to ^le > 
improvement of iAstruction*^^ ' ' V 

Finally, whether evaluations were written or ot^al 
F — / ^ ^ ■ * 

seemed to have ^n impact on their effectiveneES. jn schoola 

where written evaluations were tased, larger percentages off 

principals and teachers reported improved instruction than 

in schoolr where oral evaluation were used. 



26. 
29] 

^Ibid., p. 71. 



^Ibid., p. 90, 

30^ 



31 

Thomas R. Landry, "Louisiana Supervisors Examine 
Their Practices," Educational Administration. and Supervis ion 
59:310, September, 1959/ , * ' . \ 

National Education. Association—Research )Divlsloni 
op# cit», p. 65. . J 
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One _ inference that can be drawn froS' this •Wd,ne."l.. 
Supervisors shoul. taK-e,a .ajor role' in evaluating teaohe^rs; ^ 
but . any .o not. When supervisors .o ,of apencr enough ti.e 
wuh evaluations, they, cannot detemine which teachers' are 
T incompetent. More l^pcrtant, potentially good teachers '.ay 
remain meCiocr. because taany of the reco^endations that" ' 
couid have been made to^ i»,pro've teaching have not 'been .nade. 

- ' ?'^*OHfeR' REACTION TO SUPERVI3I0M . ' ' 

■ ProWbly more significant than the method of supervi- 
sion is the Waction of the teacher to t>e concept of super- ^ 
^ vision. In iiscu,sing this issue, Cosan noted that whenever - 
teachers anticipate being supervised they reacj iA one of two 

^general waysi — ^ . L - ^ 

Beyond theae, Cogan listed six specific types of ' 
teacheK*«e^ctlon toward aupervisionj ' 

oontSt^etwe^^f ^S^Sf a dramatic . ' 

, the inti?e"lndef?or? orientation , in , 



ton Mlfflln°g^|an;f5;^7°""^rlb?"^'""'"^^"Q (Boston: Hough- 



1^ 



_ (4) a' generaliied rejection of supervision deaiffned 

a nfed to exert powerful controls over the kinds 
■ Jf supervision pfactlced in the schools, expresalnff ^ 
itsilft sometimes is a demand for self-supervision or for 
- supervision mainly by Invitation I arid J , , 

' (6) a need of some teachJrs to seek the protective 

anonymity of a group through a focus on eraup work' rathfer 
than individual programs of improvement, . 



Agreeing^ In princlpre With Cogan but writing more , 
candidly were CasejABanaa and Sandra Feldman. Bana-s/'in' 
observing^ teachers V di^irust of the-^iipervisor, ffeported ^ 
tNt teaehers^,^e not llkfly to report any of -their weak- 
nesses to the suparvisor lest this be used- as "Just cause" 
for not renewing their contract. 3 5 . 

Feldman argued that teachers may. fear supervisors 
because they could be the victims of an evasion of responsi- 
bility prbcess. That is, in attfmpting to evade responsibil- 
ity for some teacher's action tbat has aroused the anger of 
parents, of the school-board, or of any other group, the prin- 
cipal may complain T' "It »s pot my the teacher's cpntraet 
■preyents m"^ from doing what you suggest."36. In her most acid 
comment Feldman said teachera fear supervision because i 

• , existing methods oi" evaluating are subieetive 
punitively oriented, based on the opinion of supervisors. 



] 3^Ibid. 

■ ^^hicago Tribune. October 5, 1977, Se^, ' I, p. 7, 

COl * -O 0 , ' 

' 36 

Sandra Feldman. Teacher Evaluatloni A Teache r 
Unionist's View, U. S., Educational : kesourees Information 
Center,^ ERIC Document ED .086.^647, November, 1972. ' ^ 



who do not know more abbut teaching than they do: ' 
Ltfteae evaluatlonaj are easily used in a discriminatinr 
way against the outspoken, the nonconformars, the union 
activist, the cFeatlve . . . -,37 



"The related literature dealt with three aspects of 
• ftvaluatloni criticisms of past evaluation procedures* the 

relationship between evaluation and supervision; and teach- 
- e^s» reactions to evaluation. . V 

, lii criticisms of past evaluation proceduras it was 

" ( ,'■ ^ - I. ■ - \ 

noted that teachers and 'aupervisors. do ngt always agree as to 

/ the mogt. #ff|ctive instrument for these procedures. These 
procedures made tuse of' rating scales, merit /pay ^ domparisons 
)f teacher characteristics with specific outcomes^ interac- 
Lon,aBalysis, teacher involvement in evaluations, micro- 
teaching techniques, and 'accountability techniques, 

^The literature deaUng with the relationship between 
jeyaluation and supervision^-evealed that In the opinion bf 
prj.ncipals, teachers, and/.superintendents, the most, important, 
gg)al of -e^luation is the Im^ovement of InStSjuction, Both ' 
teachera and principals complained that nbt enough time was' .. 
spent by principals in ev^luatlng^teachers*^" , • 

In discussing teachers* reactions to ' evaluation, the 
literature showed that teachers react in various ways toward^- 
evaluation, from acceptance of evaluative activities to .a ; 
total rejection of them. /'■ "^-^ 

1 — ■ 



. ' ANALYSIS OF THE DATA . ' ■ • 

«■ .- •' ■ 

The purpose of-bhis chapter la to descr^l^ the sample 
selected for the, survey and explain the procedu^'es used in 
iather.lng t'he data. Also, the chapter Includes the results 
derive^ from- the dat* obtained In the survev. 

' 0 . .. ' METHODOLOGY , ' ■ ' ' .' ' 

The aim of thia study was to gather information and 
data related to junior, and senior high school teaohera» 
assessments of 'evaluations in public and^ parochial systems 
ih^Northeaat Nebraska* A questionnaire and a letter explain- 
.ing the intent of the aurvey (see Appendixes) were mailed^ ro 
one teacher in each of fifty-seven pubiicSchoola arid six 
parochial schools in Northed selecte'd at random 

from the Nebraska Educational Directory fl976.-77) . Northeast 
Nebraska was defined as , th^^ ' part of Nebraska bounded ^on 'the 
north and east by the Missouri River, o^' tke south by \ 
Nebraska highwa'y 91, and oj the west by Nebraska highway '14. 
Each teacher was assured anonymity. The questkonnairea were 
mailed'-on November 12, i'977, to the selected teachers.' „ Of a^^ 
possible sixty-three responses, forty were received, for a 
63 percent return. The data were thef£tabulated and anal- '. 
yaed. A follow-up study of thosa who did hot return the 



questionnaires; waa not conducted, because ■ owing to ,tha >ano- ! 
nymity of the- reaponaents, it was dni^asible tb determine i 

, . ■ £ ' • . ■ • ■ . ,' 

which teachers had not returhed quest'i^nnairea, , . : 

'■ ' ■ , ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ / > , ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ■ . ■ ' .1 ■ 

' ApLYSlS OF TEAEHER RfeSPON / Vt 

■■• ■'^* ^ ' / - ' " ' ■ ' ' ' ^ 

Questionnaires used in. the survey were sent to each 

dlftrict in^North&ast Nebraska .with a= achop%.contair^ng ' 

grades seven through «>plve, - Of the forty .returned^ three ' 

lack#d answers to most of the questions because teachers at 

these schools had ^'ot been evaluated. Soint other respondents 

did not . answer all .questions arid ^ still others did not follow 

directions, so tte tha reaponses to some of the questions 

had to be throwiir out* V 

Years Taught bv Teachers , ' """^ 

Because teachers with more experiencV-ttiight react 
diiFferehtly to. evaluations than- those .**lth less ■experience,, 
teachers were asked the^number of years they had taught in 
their present school. Table i {see page 21) shows the nunber 
of years the teachers, had taught in their present school."'^ It 
was found in this survey that a majority of the teachers in 
the sample had taught four or more -i^ears in their school. 
The sma3.1 percentage of first-year teachers can. be attributed 
t,o the fact that the sample was selected from the 1976-.1977 - 
edition of the Nebraska Educational Dlrectofv and the survey 
was conducted before the 1977-197S edition was available' as 
a result j moat, of those teachers who would have 'been- in thfir 



2,L 



Number or Toirg T^u 



ght in Pre sent School 



Bought in ' ,^ • iwuDiber ' ^ . . p^^^.^^ 

pr#sent^ school / - ^ • percent 



t 



2 



9 



4 or Bjore 



^24 



2.5 
60.0 



Total 



40 



100,00 



firat year of teaching would not be iiMluded in the sample.' 
Number and .Lenfrt-.h n f Evaluations 

The number and' length of classroom eviluations^ were 
also considered to ^^^e a Significant im - 
assessment of their: evaaHaWonsr^ hence' 
; asked. |ht .number attd- ^n^th of classroom evaiuafriJs.- ■ 
Another concern *ra;s w ^ relation between 

the number of years taught and the number of evaluatlohs a ,.. 
teacher had in a year. . Tables 2 and 3 (see page 22) show 
the number and length -of evaluations of thesr teachers. . Of 
special Interest in Table 2 ia the fact that 10 percent -of ' 
the teachers received no formal evaluations. ' • ^ 
^ 3 shpiys that thi^ma^^^^ 

lasted betwein thirty minutes and one hour. However, 28 per- ' 
cent of the teachers » Svaluationa 'lasted less than fil^een 
utea, supporfcing one of th^,major criticisms, by teachers 



j:2 J^^^^^: ^ J^^i ME^^^ are too busy with, 

: otJher/ duties to eon^ evaluations. 



er of Tl^es, Respondents Were 
^Evaluated in, a School Year 



Nun^tr of ^ 
EvaXuations 


f ' ■■ . ' " .- - - - _ 
Number 


W 

Perce'flt 








6 




10.0 






35.0 


■ \ 2 ■ 


- 19 ' - . 


47,5 


a 




5.0 


i : 

4 or more * 


. 1 ^ ■ , ■ ■ 

- t - — ^- _ 


2.5 


Total 


" 40. 


100,0 




Table 3 ' • 






Len^h of iTaluations , ' 




Length 


" NuBber 


Pereefit 



Up to 15 minutes 


10 




"From 15 to 30, nlnutes 


-10 


* n 


From 30 minutes to one hour 


; 1.5 r . 


41 


More than one hour 

* 


1 




Total 


36* 


100 
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Years Taught vergua Number of Evaluations per Year 

Table 4* (see page 24) shows a further ^iinaly si svof the 
data^ the relation between the number of years taught and the 
number of evaluatioris a tsaeher had per yea,r. From the data 
it appears that the more years of teaehfng experlenee a 
teadher had, the fewer evaluations made per year* Only, one 
teaoher With four or more years of teaching experienee^ and* 
no teaoher with three years of teaching experienq8| had ^more 
than two evaluations per year* ^whereas 33 percent of teach- 
ers with two years of experience had more than two ^evalua*^ 
tions# 



Person Conduct Ang Evaluation 



ler than the teacher^ the most important , person - 
involved in the evaluation is the evaluator* .This parson 
has to make a judgment as to whether the teacher *e perform^ 
ance is superior^ mediocre, or poor* Also, because many edu* 
cators assert^ that evaluating teachers Is one of the primary 
funqtlons of the principal, this re^archer sought to^dis*- 
cover if this were the caste in this s^yey. For these rea- * 
sons, teachers were asted who at their school was responsible 
for evaluating /teachers. It appears from Table 5 (see 
page 25^ that in most schools the principal alone is the 
evaluator. 

Forms and Pr ocedures Used in Evaluations : 

■ - " - - " .■ ^~ ^ 



personal aspects of th^ evaluation that also have 
major impact oh tQaehers are the type of form used and the 



26 



1 



24 



Table 4 



Relation bbtween Number 'of Tears Taught 
and Number of Evaluations per Yeaj 



Tears, taught in 


Nuttbtr of , 
avaluatlona 
per year 


Number of taaohers'*^ 
havirig this number 
of evaluations 


Pero0nt 


1 


0 












100 




3 
















0 






■ ^ ■ - ■ 


1 1 

2 ■ ' ' * 


2 " . \ 
4 


22 
45 




■ ; J 


' ' 2 ■ ■ 


22 








11 


3 

#1 ■ • 


0- 


, ■ " ■ /I • ■ ■ 


17 




1 


1 


17 




2 


4 


66 




3 








' 4'- ■ 






4 or fflore 


- \ ■ 0^ ■ 


2 






■ 1 . ■ 


12 


50 




2 ■ 


9 








. ■ 1 ; . 






4 

.... ■ . 1 ■ . 







erJc 



2. 



Table ,.,5....,/'.::..' . 
V " Paraontj) Retponsibla for Condustirig Evaluabiona 



Person (3) responsible 
{or Evalumtions 




Number . 


" — - ' ^' ^~ - — 

^ ' ^ . " 

Percent 


Prineipal 






77- 


Superintendeiit ; 




z 




Dapartment head ' 


r 


0 




OomAXttem of e valuators , 




1 




Principal land superintendent 

\:r ' : 








Total 






100 


various procedures uged before 


V 

and aftfr the 


evaluation. 



Because these forms vary from district to district, teachers 
were asked what forms and procedures were used in their evali 
uatlon^Vs^The dat^ in Table 6 (see page 26) show that several 
types of forms are ^sed. Although no single type of form is 
the most popular , a small majority of the evaluators used a 
single type, not a combination* Those that checked "other" 
described different forms? used# Among them were 1 "closed 
form with writ Ijen comments," "no fonnal form," "verbal evalu* 
at ion," and "strong and weak points 11 

As with the forms, several evaluation procedures were 
used in the different schools* Table 7 (see page 27) shows 
th% procedures used b}^ the ^valuators. It must also be^ 
mentioned that every respondent to this question specified a 
combination of two or more proefedures* What could- not be 



Type of Form Uaed in Evaluations 



fi 



Type of • form used Number, . / Herdent 



Opan form with written 


10 


27.0: 


Closed form with a ^ 
^ eheeklist ? / 


5 


13.51 


Rating scales ; " / 




8.0 


Videotapecl evaluations * 


0 


0.0 


Combinatdons^of two of more ' 
of the above 


12 


32.5 


Other single types ■ 


7 


19.0 \ 



37 " 100.0 



shown Wi ethe table were the exact combinat^^^ beGause 
they were not a major eonQern of the study they were .not 
tabulated. 

> 

Purpoae of Evaluations . 

If evaluations are to have any slgniflaanee they must 
s#rve a speaffie purpose. Many edueational researehers agfea 
that the primary purpose of evaLuationa Is to Improve instruct 
tion.» Yet in one study, based jbn written comments, only^ ^2 
_ percent of the teachers, reported this was the reasori for 
their evalyations. In order to determine what teachers in 
the sampie believe Is the main purpose of evaluations they ^ 
were asked to make a Judgme* | as to this main purpoae. 
Table S (see page 28) shows that many of th^ teacherg 



Procedures 'Used in Teacher Ivalua^tlons 



Prpeadures . 


Number 


Percent 


Prseonferanaa eohoerning tha 
' lesson taught ; ' * . 


0 


0 


Posteonfarenca aonaaraing tha 
Isason taught / 


-IS- ■■■■ / .' 

. 1 . 


40 


Ddta and tXme of the evaluation 
, set by the teaohar 


'6 • 


16, 


Evaluation crltaria Hnowi to 
tna taaoher ^ 


22 


60 


Explanation of avaluatlon 
results 


28 


76 


UnannounQad avalufttlons 


,26 


72 


Teacher signature on all 
a valuations 


27 


7U 


Teachar racaivaa a copy of 
evaluation re suit a 


25 


70 ' 


Taaohar reealvaa help as a 
raault of evaluationa 


16 

■ , , , 


43' 



surveyed maintained that evaluatiohs are intended to Improve 



inatruetion* Oqa teaohar eoff^anted that the maln^purpose of 
^valuations was to datarmina sala^ inoreases* Valuations 
underlie "merit pay raises to thosa of us at the top of the 
maatar*s scale,* The| get llOQ, $300, $500 dapending on their 
evaluation*" Another teacher, obviously displeased with an 
avaluation, commented, "Whd knows?" 

Becauaa evaluations are used to detect superior* med-* 
iocre, and^ poor teaching, evaluatora can suggest ways to 



.... - . : . .Table .'d - : ' . .^V . , . 

. _ ■ ' . ' . . ■'. . .. . ■ . 9 

Teaeh'er Perceptions of the' Main Purpose 
-..'5:: •' . of Evaluations " 





Number 


Percent 


Stlmuiatea staff to improve - 
. Ihetrueiion . ^ 


12 


40 , , 


Inereaees cenmiunleation betwesn 
taaohars and adminlstratore 




10 


Improvamant of the. sohbol f acllltlaa 
and currieXalum 


.3 


10 


Servta as a maans of kaaping "good" 
taaoharis and ramovlr^ "poor'* onaa 


6 ' 


20 


pther 


6 


20 ' 


Total " 


' 3Q 


I, 100 > 



improva ti^aehing* Many avaluators probably do thiey but it 
is hot olaar bow many teaehara make changes in thair . taaohlftg 
aftar thair avaluatioris. This a 'oonoarn in thia stujiy; 
hanoa taaohars wara askad if tj^ay had mada ihangaa in their . 
taaching teehniqu^p after thair evaluations* Of t)hte thirty- 
fiva raspondants to. this question^ tlghtean, or 51 peroant, 
oC the taachara answered that they did^ot makg changes and 
savantean, or k9 paroent, answered that they did. One 
teacher who said ha had made changes comente^i "I^foree 
learning less and now I am able to imdaratand students and 
thair mistakes with mora insight •" One teacher who said he 
did not inaka any changes wrote* "The person doing the evalU'- 
at ion knows lass about teaching than the ^teacher," * 



. relation between a teaahar's perception 
orf .the main purpeae of evaluationa 'and a tsacher* a, making 
chMgea in his- teaching teclmiquea after hia evaluation? 
Apparently there is. A furthar analysis of the data shows 
that 64 pareent of those who SLt at ad that the main purposa of 
avmlt^tions was to Improva instrugtion made ahangaa in thair 
taaching teotolquas. Of those 'who felt thair avaluation 
servaa .soma other purposa, 63 perQant did not inak# any 
ehangSs in their teaching teehnlquas. This suggests that ^ if 
avaluators saak changes In teaehlng teahniques a^^lua-* 
tlons thay shoul^b have some sort of agr^mant with taaaherl* 
as to the purpose of evaluations. . 

Evaluatlohs as Aeeurata Assessments of Teaehlnq 

In order for teaohars to find thair evaluations bene^ 
fioikl they must aeoept thesfl evaluations as aedurate assess^ 
ments of their performanqa in the elassroom, Evaluations are 
worth little to taachars who ques^on their accui*ao^* In 
order to datermina whather teachers accept the accuracy of 



their evaluations, the sample ras faked whether thair evalu-* 
ations were accurate assassments of their taaching piWorm- 



ance. Of the thlrty-fiva respondents to thffl question, 
twenty-thraa, or 66 percent , asserted' their evaluations were 
not an accurate assassment of their teaching^, and twelve, or 
34 parcant, asserted they were. In making negative commants 
on this question on© teacher wrotfe,^ "liitoen an administrator is 
in your room pupils will raact dlfferantly*'* Another 



«?i!!ffleht^<|^,_:'»One' period pe? year:.giv@a very ilittU ■indication- 

, ©f tieaching performance, - ' ' ' :i v' • , ' 

\ - / , Do teachers make changaa in their, teaching, if they 
accept their evaluations aj , accurate isa^ 
s teaching performancet ,The da^a seem' tb inalcate they do. Of 
the twelve who accepted their evaluations as accuraty asaepa- 
ments of their teaching perforiaanee, 92 pericent made changes 
in th^ir teaching praeilaes. One may infer; from this statis- 
tic that before, teachers make -changes In their teaching prac- 
tices^ they muat acknowledge that their evaXuationa accur- 

^ ately raflact their teaohlng potentially > f 

. ^ ■ . '■ ' . ^ : S ' / - 

time Spent ' hr Suparvlaars on Evaluations ^ ' 

A major complaint of teachers is tWt superyisors do 
not spend enough time on •evaluations. Yet, th^ amount of 
time spent on this compl^ task of evaluating a lesaon may 
Influence the Quality of that evaluat ion . Do aupervisors 
spend enough' time on evaluations? Teachers were ask'ed if 
their supervisors spent enough time in evaluating them. Of 
the thirty-five respop^enta, twenty, or 57 percent, answei-ed 
that their aupervisors. did not • spend enough time In evaluat- 
ing them. One teacher commented his supervisor. spent "enough: 
time but not enough effort." How much time is enough? As la 
clear' from the teachers* contradictory responses In Table 9 
(see page 31), there la no consenaus among the respondents 
concerning how much time la enough for the supervisor to 
spend in evaluating teachers. The largest number a of both 



< 



31 



Table 9 



A Comparison of Length and Numbrfr of Evaluations to 
Teacher*' Responsea to the Question, "Do You Peel 
, Your Supervisor Spends Enough 

TlJae'lvalua'ting You?" 



Lanigth • 


'•Yes" 

_ r / 


Percent ' 


"No" 


Pe»Mnt 


Up to 15 minut#S ^ 


4 


' 27 


5 




From 15 to 30 ffilnutea 




.27 : 






From 30 minutes to one hour 


'6 ' 


'40 


10 


;59';^- 


More than one hour 


1 








. Total \ 

• . ' _ _ _ _ ■ ; 1 ' _ ' _ - — 


15 . 


100 


20 


100 



positive and nagative rasponsea were from teaohers whosa 
avaluatlons ware the aama length of tima-*from thirty min* 
utfes to one hour* ^ ^ 



Teachers^ Raagtlona to Administrators* Use of Evaluationa 

A vital coneera to most taaehars la adminlatratora* . 
use of their eTaluationa. In order for avaluatlons to ha 
^enaflclal^ taachara must not fear that.tha rasults of their 
evaluations will be used to their disadvantage. Do taacbers 
hava this fear? Of tha thirty-six rasponlenta to this ques- 
tion^ thirty-three^ or 91 paroe|it, did not fear that the 
reaults of thalr evaluations werelused to : tha ir; disadvantage. 
One teatfhar who responded that the avaluatlons ware used to 
his disadvantaga commented^ "Only because ther was very lit- 
tle feedback for ehar%e*" 
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■■n-- /■ ^■v. 

teacher Rqatet Ion to E vitluatlon '^v / 

Another facto^ infljuenaing tH^ accuracy ofi: thsv 
assaasBiant In an evaluation is the teachefira reaction to the 
evaluation* Therefora, t^aohers were asked their Tiriaotions 
to their evaluations. The results in Table 10 show that 
although iii^i^ftaGS^ welooma the opportunity to be evalu- 
ated, there are also mwiy who are quite anxious whilf they 
are being evaluated* ^ 

Table 10 

Teaoher Readtion to Evaluation ^ 



' " Reaction 


Number 


Pereen't 


Weleome tHfe opporttmity to be evaluated 
Contrdlled anxiety ^ J 
Outright fear "i 
Outright rejection of evaluations 
IJiiaffeotad by ^evaluation 


13 

: 13 

0 ■ 

. 2 
9 


- ' 35 .,. 
. , ' Q ..' . " 
6 
24 


Total 

^ ' '. • . 


' ,37' 


100 



Changes in Evaluation Proaadure^ 

Teachers Eaay be not aompletely satisfied with part or 
all of the procedures used in their evalui^tlon and as a 

■ ^ ^ '.. ^ . ' ' ''' ' ■ ' " ■ ■ '\ - ■ ^ 

result may want some changes made. The last portion of the 
questionnaire was designed to give the teachers an opportu- 



nity to speoi'fy the changes they would- like in eyaluatioh 
procedures. The analysis of the responses in Table 11 (see 



4 ^ 



33 



pa^ 34> riyeali' that teachers woi^d like to see a wide vari-- 

-fl^^j^'^^^ I9 writing Qommsnt a about these procedures* 

J'^ . ^ ■ ■ ■ , . ^ ' . ' ' r 

7 one taitoher favored more discussion following evaluations^ :^ 

and another urged the use of^m ohecfclist in eTaluattona, An 
Inference that can be drawn from tlfts table is that a major- 
ity of the teachers favor and even welcome e;^aluation* ^ow« 
ever, many teachers hold they should^ havje input in e^lua- V^ 
tion procedure • ^ • . ' : . ' ■ \ ; c-; -" . 

^ Thia completes t%/analysis of the data# A siinunary 

, of Chapter 3 and the conclusions derived from Chapter 3 are 
presented in Chapter. 4. j 
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ChMiges Teaehaa^^; Say^l^ay Fa in 
3^ Ivaluattioh rt^oaBdurtfs^ \ 



■1 



Change 



Numbtr.^ 



^Jtere^ ayaluations 
Less evaluations 



13 
0 



fferent eyaluatlon for teach- 12 
trs with more experience 



Ivaltt^loh iSy a teieher ^ 
Cbjawiittee 

lyali|fatlon by the cltpartm#nt 



More time aptnt on evaluation 

;£yalufition By a committee eon-* 

slstlng of te^ohera^ parantSp 
students^ administrator 

lieri^ffpay inereases baa8#on 
evaluations 

No evaluations 

Teaeher input in ev^uatiori 



6 

6 

9 
1 



More objeotive evaluations 
Mo re sub j e q t i ve^ • e val uat ions. 



'0 
22 

6 
7 



Pereent 



36 
,0 

,25 

Q 

61 

3^ 
19 
3 
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minutes to one hour. ' * 

l^m, The mora .years of tsaching experience a teacher 
had, the fewer evaluations made per year. 

5w The principal wa% usually responsible for con- 
ducting evaluations. / \ 
■ ^ ^ ^ ' 

o,m There were a variety of forms and procedures 
used in evaluations. ^ 

7s Teachers' expressed different opinions as ^to the 
main purpose of evaluations. ' - 

S» There is a positive relationship between a teach 
er*s perception of the main purpose of evaluations and a 
teacher's making changes in his teaching techniques after 
his eva^ation* . - . 

9* Many teachers said their evaluations were not 
accurate assessments of their teaching performance, 

10* Teachers are apt to make changes In their teach- 
Ing if they acci|st their evaluations as being accurate. 

11* Many teaehers eaid evaluators did not spend 
anough time In evaluating themf but there was no eonsenaus 

as to how much time was enough. 

■ ^ a- • . 

12* -Most ttachers did not complain that evaluations 
ware used to their disadvantage by administrators* 

13* Teacher reactions toward evaluaticins were gene r- 
ally positive. _ ,/ 

1±. Teachers ujfged a wide variety of changes made In 
©■valuation proceduras* 



CONCLUSIONS ' 

The analysis of the data presented in Chapter 3 warr 
rants the following cpnclusions . related to^the major purpose 
of this atudy"teaGher aaseasments of their evaluatlonsi 

1* There is no agreement among^ teachers as to the 
main purpose of evaluations, 

2. There is a positive relationship between teachers 
who agree that the main purpose of evaluation is to Improye 
instruction and those who make changes in their teaching 
techniques after their evaluations. 

3. A majority of the teachers do not regard their 
evaluations as accurate assessments of their "Reaching per- 
formance* 

' 4* Teachers who regard evaluations as 6c6urate 
assessments of their. teaching performance are more likely 
to make changes In their teaching techniques* 

5» Although a majority of the teachers say their 
supervisors do not spend enough time In evaluating .them, 
there Is no consensus among teachers as to how much time 
Is adequate. -\ ^ 

6* Evaluations are rarely used by admin 1st raft j6rs 
the teachers* disadvantage* , ' ' \ 

7* Teachers exhibit a positive reaction toward 
being evaluated* 

6m Teacliers ask to have more input in evaluation 
procedures* . . 




Conelusions that can be made related to the second-* 
-&ry purpo.a^as of this paper arer - ; V 

1* The prinoipal is chiefly responsible for con- . 
dubting evaluations* 

' Zm Teaehe^s with Riore teaching expedience receive 

fewer evaluations. ; v ' ■ ■ :^ 

3. Ivaluations usually last , from .fifteen minutes to 
one hour. 

4* There is no single predominant form tised in ' 
evaluations. ; 

5* The most common procedures used in evaluations 
are (a) unannounced evaluation, (b) teacher slghature oh ' 
.evaluations, (c) explanation of eyalwatlon results, and (d) 
a copy of evaluation »re suit s given to the teacher. 

6. The ohange in e.valuation -procedures advocated by 
most teachera is increased teaoher input in evaluation pro- 
oadures* 
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1. Please check the number of years taught in your present school,. 
1st year -i 
2nd yaar 

3rd year ^ ■ 

4 or mdre 



2, How many times are you evaluated in a school year? 
Opce*" ' 
Twice ' '\ 

Three 
= Pour or more 



3. Which of the following are used In Teacher Evaluations at your School? 
Procedurei Teacher and Supervisor Interaction i 

A Preconf erence concerning the lesson taught , 

» Postconf erence concerning the lesson taught , * 

C Date and time of the Evaluation set by teacher, 

D Evaluative criteria known to teachers...*.,. / 

. ^ . E acplanatlon of evaluation results ~~. : - 

P ^announced evaluations...,,.,., ,,,,,, . 

G" Teacher signature on all evaluations. . , , , , 

H Teacher receives a copy of evaluation results, 

I Teacher receives help as a result of evaluations,, . . . , ^ 

Evaluatori " . ■ '. 

^ Principal ^ 

B Superintendent .. , I . , . , /" 

C Department Head-. ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

0 Comittee of evaluatofs. ^ , ^ .V, ; 

Explain: ' " 



Evaluation Form: * -1?^ 

A Open form with wtitten coTOents, , , 

B Closed form with, a check list. ... , 

C Rating scales. ... , * 

' D Video taped evaluations.....*.^.,,,/,,,..,,...,,,...,/ 

E Other ..*.,...*.. p . r ... p 

/"^^plaln: r 



Cooments I 



Wiat do you perceive as the main piirpose of evaluations? ChMk only on 

A Stimulates teaching staff to Improve instruction. 

B Increases comflunlcation between teachers and administrators,... 

C improvement of the school facilities and currlcuium, , 

D Serves as a means of keeping "good" teachers and removing 



' 5. .How long does your evaluation usually last?r ^ ; , 
ITp to 15 minutes. . 
15 to 30 mlnutes# 
30 minutes to 1 hour, . 

more than 1 hour.. * * • ' 

- - - ." . 9 

Explain ; ' = 

' ' ' • . ■ ■ ^ 

6, Have you made any changes In your teaehing practices as a result of 
your belAg evaluated? 

Yes N o. 

Comments^ 



7. D© you feel your avaluatlon is an Accurate assessment pf/wur teachinj 
oerformanQa? ^/ ' 



Yes 



Comaenta t 




8. Do you feel your suparvieqr spends enough time in evaluating 

' Yes . No 

Conmients . 



9. Do you feel the jfesults of your evaluation are tised' to your 
'aisadvantage?^ 



Yes 



w 

No 



Comments \ 
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10* Which of the following best desb^bes your rteiaction to your. 
' evaluation? v 

A Welaoffle the opportun^y to baS^yaluaced, ..,.««.,,,•,, 
B Controlled anxiety, 
C Outright fear. , 

Outi^ight rejection of eyaluatlon. 
^ ; ^E : Unaffected by evaluations. * 
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11. Which of the following changes would you like to see in your 
Evaliaatt^n? (check as many, as you desire) 



essays 



i # ■ ■ ■ s • s 



A Mora evaluations 
B Less evaluations 

C Different evaluations for teachers with 

more experience 
' D Evaluation by a teacher conanictee 
1 Evaluation by the Department Head 
F More time spent on evaluation* . # # ^ » * 

Evaluat^pOn by a cammlttee cdnsletlng of . * . 

teachers^ parents, students and administration 

H Merit pay Increases as a result of good evaluations** 
1 ^o evaluation^ * ■*#«•«■ i^** •••••■■i* **■ 

J Teacher .input in evaluation procedures 
K More objective evaluations** 
L More subjective evaluations* 
M Others: . 



■ * *■ *i** * *.* 
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